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77 No paper canbe discontinued without the payment 
of the sum due for it. It is our intention hereafter to 
publish the names of such persons as stop their papers 
without paying arrearages, with the amounts for which 
they are severally indebted. 








LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICULTURE. 
PLAN FOR AN EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

We are ple sed to perceive that this subject is begin. 
ning to reecive from our farmers the altention it deserves ; 
and we hope it will not be suffered to rest until it has been 
brought before the representatives of the people in such 
a way that they will perceive its importance, and feel the 
propricty of taking effectual measures to comply with 
their wishes. 

We aro gratified in being able to lay before the readers 
of the Farmer the following plan of an Agricultural So. 
ciety and Experimental Farm, from the pon of an intelli. 
gent and enterprising practical farmer, Col. James L. 
Voornees, of Lysander, Onondaga Co. He says: 

‘« My plan, which has received the approval of some of 
our most intelligent farmers in this and Ciyuga counties, 
I cheerfully transmit to you, and is in substance as fol. 
lows: —In the first place I should desire an act of the le. 
gislature—a law general in its provisions would perhaps 
be preterable — authorising any number of individuals 
that should think proper, to associate themselves, for og 
ricultural purposes, with power to purchase, hold or dis- 
pose of, real or personal estate to a certain amount, for 
the purpose of improving such property as an experimen 
tal farm. Suci: company should purchase such a sized 
farm as might be thought most advisable, embracing as 
great a varicty of soils, wet, dry, &c. as could be conven. 
iently found, in order that the experiments connected 
with soils, might be as varied and extensive as possible, 
On such a farm the effects of different modes of manuring, 
of under ahd open draining, and other operations con- 
nected with the improvement of soils might be exhibited 
tothe public, Another object in view on the experimen. 
tal farm would be the formation of fences, such as stone, 
stone and rail, stone and sod, sod alone, the varietics of 
thorn or hedge fence, straight and crooked post and board 
fence, and common rail fence, with an accurate account 
of their expence by the rod. The construction of out 
buildings would torm another important item in such 8 
furmn, comprising the most convenient and economical 
modes of building for feeding, fattening, and wintering 
animals, 

“The cultivation of all kinds of roots would naturally 
form part of the objects embraced on such a farm; and 
the best methods of raising, cookmg, and feeding them, 
80 as toshow the actua! result of each experiment, could 
be well attended to. There are various opinions among 
furiners as to the proper method of cooking roots, pota- 
toes, for instance ; whethcr boiling or steaming is to be 
preferred ; and while steaming seoms to be the cheapest 


procoss, there are many things to be argued infavor of 


boiling. 


* Stocking the farm would be another important point, 
viewing it as experimental. No pains should be spired 


in obtaining the best varieties of hoge fur fattening ; 
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sheep, for wool and for mutton; cattle for the dairy, 
draught, and buteher; in all these the best improveo 
breeds should be sclecte!, and curefully improved or pre- 
served. Onesucli a farm, all kinds of farming implements, 
particularly the latest and most approved fashions, might 
be tested, and their relative value satisfactorily ascertain. 
ed. Inshort I would have such a farm experimental] in 
every agricultural sense of the word, 

** The subscription stock of such an association, I would 
have divided into small shares, and the whole controlled 
by a board of directors; and the farm let on shares, or 
worked by a suitable overseer, as experience should prove 
most beneficial, My object in having small shares, would 
be, to have as many interested 2s possible, so that an ex- 
tended feeling in its success might be created, and that 
in case of the failure of any of the experiments, the loss 
would not beso severely felt. ‘To effect these experiments 
and improvements I would not ask aid from the state, 
further than the act of incorporation, 

** | should be most decidedly in favor of fuirs, annual 
shows, and premiums, so far as the soeiety could obtain 
the means; and any legislative aid in furnishing funds 
fur such an objcet, and to be awarded to competitors at 
our fairs under proper restrictions, I think would be most 
beneficial, and of the favorable results there can be no 
doubt, 

“I think that a Society formed on the plan of which 
I have given a mere outline, if judiciously managed, 
woald have the effect of introducing similar farms into 
every county in the state, or at least all the principal 
ones; and the friendly rivalry thus excited is the very 
thing required to give an impulse to agriculture, We 
should have the benefits of each other’s experiments, and 
these would have a tendency to stimulate and rouse to 
exertion. 

“ The advantages that such a County Society would 
have over a State Society of the same kind, appear to me 
co be very evident. It is certain there would be but few, 
eornparatively, of the farmers in the state that would be 
benefited by a State Society. The difficu'ty lies in the 


fact, that farmers, or the great majority of them, do not 


read enough to obtain the information necessary fer their 
improvement; and of those that do read, many have lit- 
tle confidence in the information so given; their argu 
ment is—the men who write for, end supcrintend agri 
cultural papers, are only farmers in theory, not in prac 
tice ;—now to do away the prejudices of botl: these classes 
against improvement, I would have the experimental 
farm located somewhere near the centre of the county, 
where every farmer can go and examine fur himself, and 
witness the practical result of all the experiments tried 
onthe farm. ‘These classes of farmers, are generally men 
who do not travel enough to get information from thet 
source; and hence the necessity of bringing such ii- 
provements, where their notice can scarcely be avoided. 

“I think it would be well for the different counties to 
eall public mectings of the farmers, and all others that 
feel interested in the pursuits and prospcets of agricul 
ture, and forward their wishes and petitions to the L+gis- 
lature, with as little delay as possible. There is great 
reason to believe they would be favorably received, and 
willingly responded to, by the representatives of the pco- 
ple.” 

We are on the whole inclined to think favorably of the 
plan sketched by Col. Voorhees. Of the beneficial effec: 
which such an experimantal farin would have on the im. 
provement of agricniture, when connected with fairs and 
premiums, there cin be no doubt; and we can seco no 
reason why an institution of the kind proposed, may not 
be profttable to those interested. The sales of swine, 
sheep and neat cattle, effeeted by those who have been 
in the habit of raising the improved varieties for sale, 
would seem to justify the expectation, that with an exper. 
imental farm, such sales would form no inconsiderable 
item of profit. 


We hope the snggestion of calling public meetings of 





NO. 3. 


hose interested in agriculture, wilt be considered, an@ 
promptly acted upon. A mutual understanding, is no- 
eessary for mutual action; and in this case united an 

harmonious movements are doubly important from th® 
magnitude of the interest involved. In the mean tim® 
we shall be happy te receive such suggestions, as th® 


friends of legislative aid toagriculture, in the various me- 
thods proposed, shall see fit to make. 





WHEAT.+---No. 2. 
HARVESTING. 

Wheat, if harvested tuo early, will lose in weight very 
considerably, though the flour procuced from it will be of 
a superior quality. If allowed to stand too long, there is 
danger of loss from its shelling freely in cutting and cart. 
ing, and though more flour is made, it has not the pure 
whiteness of earlier cut grain. In order to avoid the loss 
by shrinkage on one hand, and shelling on the other, it be. 
comes of considerable consequeuce to determine the most 
advantageous period of cutting wheat. That wheat should 
be allowed to stand until the berry will be mature, there 
can be no doubt, After this time, all is unnecessary dan- 
ger in exposure, The white flintis a wheat, which in 
the field, resists two causes of danger and Joss better than 
any variety with which we are acquainted ;—it rarely 
gcrminates on the stalk while standing, as seme other 
kinds will, in unfavorable weather; and owing to the 
firmness with which the kernel is embraced by the chaff, 
the loss by premature shelling, is inconsiderable, 

Brown in his treatise on Rural Economy, an excellent 
English publication, says,—* It is necessary to discrimi- 
nate between the ripeness of the straw, andthe ripeness 
of the grain ; for in some seasons the straw dries upwards ; 
under which circumstance, a field tothe eye, may appear 
completely fit for the sickle, when, in reality the grain is 
iunperfectiy consolidated, and in fact not much removed 
from a milky state.” We have seen wheat in this state, 
cut, and when put immediately in a mow or stacked, it 
can hardly fail of receiving injury. Such grain, though it 
can reeeive no benefit from the root by standing, is matori- 
ally aided in ripening by the action of the air and the sun, 
Mr. Shirreff in the Quarterly Jour. of Ag. gives as rea. 
sons for cutting wheat before it is dead ripe, that is when 
the straw begins to turn, or is turned yellow immediately 
below the ear ;—first, an increased quantity of grain ; 
greater security from the weather; an improved quality 
of straw: and an oxtension of the harvest season.—- 
Secondly, greater security against the effects of wind or 
rain, either as it effects the shelling, discoloration, or ger- 
mination of the grain. The color of wheat which was 
not cut til] it became dead ripe is generally of an opaque 
whitish hue; while that which was cut before it was dead 
ripe is transparent and tinged with brown. The latter 
description of wheat bears the highest price in all mark. 
ets. Where, however, wheat is ematty, it should be allow. 
ed to stand as long as it cin do so with safety, as much of 
that fungus will be lost in the field, and the remainder 
more easily broker to pieces, and blown away in the pro. 
cess of threshing and cleaning. It may be however con. 
sidered as a general rule, and one which is sanctioned by 
the practice of the most skilful farmers in this country and 
abroad, that it is better to cut wheat early than late, and 
that there is less danger from loss by shrinking than from 
shelling. 


The time necessary for wheat to remain in the fiold af. 
ter it is cut, before it is put in the barn or stacked, must in 
a great measure depend on twu circumstances; the ripe. 
ness of the grain when cut, and its freedom from every 
thing green when bound into sheaves. If the grain is 
perfectly ripe, and the straw thoroughly dried, and the 
sheaves free from grass or weeds, wheat may be cut, and 
stacked or housed the same day ; bat as these conditions 
are rarely found united, and nothing is more fatal to the 
quality ef wheat than heating and moulding in the mow 
or stack, it is usually better to let the wheat be effectually 








cured in the field, than run any risque from premature 
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housing. The best method of securing it from sudden 
showers, er unfavorable weather while left in tha field, 
now becomes a question of interest to the farmer. He 
well knows that if a sheaf of wheat or other grain is 
once thoroughly soaked, it takes it a long while to dry ; 
and though a slight wetting of the heads or butts of a 
sheaf, will soon pass away by evaporation and exposure to 
the air, yet water in the center of the sheaf where tlie 
straw is compressed by the bands, requires many days of 
fair weather for ita dissipation. Various methods are 
adopted by farmers tosave their grain from wetting. Some 
lay it in the form of a eross, the heads in the centre, and 
the whole surmounted with a sheaf so disposed as to throw 
off any slight showers that may fal]. Others place their 
wheat in shocks, the sheaves two and two, standing on 
their butts, the heads of tho shenves inclined to each 
other, and the tops covered by two sheaveslaid their butts 
to each other, and the tops spread out so as to shield the 
standing wheat as much as possible, Others place their 
wheat in the same position as the last, with tle excep- 
tion that all of the shock is left slanding, and no sheaves 
are placed over the heads, In fine weather this method 
is preferable to any other, as the wheat is more oxposed to 
the influences of the air and sun, and is consequently 
sooner fit for the barn. It will ever: stand through a show. 
er not too severe, in this way, with little injury, if follow- 
ed by sun and clear air; but it is evident that heavy or 
long continued rain by the thorough soaking the sheaves 
must receive, can scareely bo otherwise than prejudicial 
to the quality of the wheat; and it is by getting in wheat 
bofore the centre of the sheaf is dry after wotting, that 
more wheat is injured in this country than in any other 
way. Another, and perhaps all things considered, the 
eafest way of all, is to put up the wheat the day itis cut, 
and if rain is apprehended as fast as it is cut and collected, 
into stacks containing from eight toten shocks each, the 
sheaves built in compact with their heads to the ——s 
and the butts declining outwards, and the stack topped 

with a sheaf se arranged as to cover the cone of heads, 
and throw off the rain in every direction. Wheat so put 
up, and well managed, may stand for weeks without inju. 
ry and wait the pleasure of the owner for gathering to the 
barn; and the green etuff with which the butts may be 
filled, will be effectually dried, and thus prevented inju- 
ring the wheat, which it weuld have done had it been 
housed before curing. Experience here however is the 
surest guide, as the seasons differ in different placcs, and 
what may be followed in one place with safety might be 
ruineus in another. Thus in northern latitudes far more 
care is required than in southern ones; and while the 
grain of the north of Europe can with difficulty be saved 
at all, nothing is more safe from injury by the weather, 
than the harvests of Spain and Italy; and tho same ro. 
marks are true, though to a less extent, on this continent. 
It should however be remembered that experience here 
and abroad, shows that while other methods of securing 
may bo safe, stacking in the field, when the stacks are 
properly put up, is certainly so, and should generally be 

















followed for that season. 
DISEASES OF WHEAT. 

The diseases of wheat, are usually of two kinds; 
smut and blight. The first is of two kinds; in one of 
which the farina of the berry or grain is converted into 
a black powder and the husk is more or less covered with 
the same, ‘This kind of smut is oftener found on oats and 
barley, than wheat, though the latter is notexempt. In 
the other kind of smut the kernel alone is affectcd ; the 
envelope rarely breaks until passed the inachine in thresh- 
ing, and even then frequently escapes to injure the qual- 
ity of the wheat and seriously affect the prico. As men- 
tioned before, brine and quicklime are antidotes to smut 
in any form; and a preparation of arsénic and potash has 
also been lately recommended for the samo purpose. 

Tho latest writers on Blight, such as Davy, Banks, 
Loudon, and Grisenthwaite, divide this disease into 4 va- 
rietics :—blight from cold and frosty winds—blight from 
a sultry and noxious vapor—blight from a want of nour. 


ishtmment—and blight from the extensive propagation of a 
minute fungus, 








Blight fram cold winds, ix usuaily conned to those 


from the east and northeast, and is felt chiofly in the 
spring by its offects on fruit. Blight originating in heat 
and vapor, generally occurs in the summer when plants 
have attained their full growth, and when there are no 
cold weather or winds to produce it, Blight from want 
of nourishment is found in grain on thin poor soils, where 
the plants have been prematurely forced into blossom, and 
the car ripens, or drios, before it is filled. Bight from fun. 
gus propagations are the most common and injurious to 
grain. It generally assumes the appearance of a rusty 
looking powder, soiling fingers or clothes when touched ; 
and when in sufficient quantity to seriously injure the | 
crop of grain, gradually passes into dark patches or lincs 
on the stalk or leaves, effectually preventing any further 
ripening of the straw or grain, until dried by cutting and 
curing. Fields ef wheat are injured by rust or blight in 
the most irregular and capricious manner; and there is 
reason to suppose that the cause or causes arc not yet per- 
tectly understood. One of the most plausible conjectures 
perhaps is that of Grisenthwaite in his New Theory of Ag. 
riculture, viz: that in many cases in which blight attacks 
grain, it may be for want of the peculiar food- requisite 
for periecting the grain, it being known that the fruit or 
seeds of plants contain primitive principles not found in 
the rest ofthe plant. Thus the grain of wheat contains 
gluten and phosphate of lime, and where these are want. 
ing in the soil, that is in the manured earth in which the 
plant grows, it will bo unable to perfect its fruit, which of 
course becomes more iiable to disease. The fungus or | 
rust of whoat is cailed the Uredo linearis, andasa fungus | 
something similar in appearance was found on the com. 
mon barberry bush, Berberis vulgaris, it is a genera! opin- 
ion among farmers that this bush isthe cause of blight in 
the grain fields of its vicinity. This would seem to be 
an entire error; as microseopical observation shows the 
fungus to be entirely different in its form and growth 
from the grain fungus, and that therefore the one specivs 
cannot proceed from the other. Some have supposed that 
instead of being a fungi, the rust of wheat was merely an 
exudation of its juices through the ruptured vessels of the 
plant, and this loss of sap occasioned the shrinking of the 
grain. 

Considerable observation of the state of grain previous 
to, and during the appearance of blight, and the micros. | 
copical growth and spread of the rust or fungi, has indu- | 
ced us to suppose that in most cases, the operation of both | 
these causes, viz: the bursting of the vessels, and the | 
spread of the fungi, are present in blight, ‘The first ap. 
pearance of tlic rust is usually in patches on the leaves, | 
and it spreads to the stalks of the wheat, only when the | 
state of the weather and the plants is such as to justify the 
supposition of the exudation of sap. Ifthe ster is partial. 
ly dried or ripencd the sporules or seed of the fungi, seem 
spread over its surface in the exuded but dried sap, like a 
reddish or yellow varnish. 














If the stem is green, as in the 
case of late grown or winter killed grain, at the time of 
attack, the flow of sap continues through the ruptured 
vessels, and the sporules finding in this moisture a conven. 
ient nidus, or place of growth, penetrate the openings 
with their roots, ond assume the linear uppearance so 
characteristic of this dixease. The rapid propagation of 
this fungus, will not be matter of wonder, when it is ro- 
membered, that it passes through its stages of growth and 
ripening its seeds in little more than twenty four hours ; 
and that according to Ehrenburg some species of fungus 
contain 250,000,000 of seeds, The minute particles that 
make the smoke of the common puff ball are the ripened | 
seeds of that fungus ;fand those of the Uredo sre ee small | 
as to be undistinguishable except in masses, without the 
aid of the microscope. If the rupture of the vessels of the 
plant, as we suppose, is owing to excessive heat and mois- 
ture, by which they are overcharged, while the cuticle or 
skin of the plant is weakened and softened, it does not 
appear that much can be done by the effurt of man to 
prevent the disease. Grain grown on favorable soils, 
properly prepared, and that comes to maturity early, is 
more likely to escape blight, that that grown on unfavor. 
able soils, or that which, owing to any cause, is late in | 
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coming to maturity, as the hot wet weather of July is | 
likaly to find such late wheat in « proper state for the d: 


| velopemont of (the disease. 


| injure the roots less than other animals. 








The most probable :neans of 
prevention would seem to be, to free the grain from the 
superabundant moisture that softens the stem at times 
when the state of the atmosphere would seem to be favor. 
able to the bursting of the vessels by increased circula- 
tion, and this may be done by sweeping the fields with a 
rope drawn by two men over the heads, the men walking 
in what are called the clearing up furrows to prevent 
trampling the grain, 

‘I'he roots of the wheat plant are liable to be attacked 
by grubs and worms, the larvae of various becties; among 
which the most destructive are those known as the wire 
worm, the larvae of the Elater segetis; and the red 
headed large white grub, the larvae of the May bug, cock. 
chaffer, or black bug of summer evenings, Melolontha vul. 
garis. These sometimes commit ser:ous ravages on the 
roots of grasses, corn, and wheat; but usually where 
found at all, their number is so limited as not to provo 
very injurious tothe crops, Both of these grubs or worms 
live some yearsin the larvae state, in whieh they are most 
destructive ; and where the ground will admit of very late 
ploughing, it will most likely prove the most certain me. 
thod of destroying them, to expose thein in this way to the 
severe frosts of winter. The perfect insect of most va. 
rieties of night-flying beetles, the May bectle particularly, 
is very easily attracted by light, and this propensity has 
been made use of for their destruction in great numbers. 
Where they appear in the summer, it is but for a few days 
inost commonly, and on these evenings, by kindling large 
fires of brush, shavings, &c. all the bugs of the vicinity 
will be attracted by the hght, and perish in the flames, 
Thensands may be destroyed in this way, and thus new 
depesits of eggs in the soil be prevented. 

But the insects that attack the wheat while growing, 
and in the ear, are far the most formidable enemios of thot 
grain the farmer is compelled to encounter ; and of these, 
twoare the most conspicuous, and have made themselves 
known and dreaded whereverthey have appeared by their 
frightful ravages, viz: the Hessian fly, the 7:puli tritici 
of Linn. and Mitchell; the Cecidomyile destructor, of 
Kirby and Swainson ; and the wheat fly, the Cectdomyile 
tritici, of the later writers. Of these insects we may 
hereafter furnish drawings for the Farmer, though both 
are now so unfortunately common, as to require but little 
care to detect theia in their operations, The Hessian fly 
has been known in this country for more than half a een- 
turv ; and has attimes destroyed entirely, in many places, 
the wheat crop so 4s to leave nothing for harvesting. 
This fly deposi's its eggs in the young grain, both in the 
fiiland spring, near the joints of the root, within the leaf, 
Here the worm is hatched, and preys on the juices of the 
tender stalk, and when they are numerous the plants turn 
yellow and die, from this abstraction of sup. The larva 
remain in the ground over the winter, and assume the 
form of the perfect or winged insect in May, or in sceson 
to deposit their eggs in spring grain. As they undergo 
two transformations within the year, no effectual method 
of destroying them has yet been discovered ; though it has 
lately been said, that fveding the plants as close as possi- 
ble to the ground, if the insect is discovered in the fall, 
will save the field fromtheir ravages. Sheep are the best 
fur feeding, as they gnaw the plants close, and their feet 
A late Pennsy!- 
vania journal has asserted that the Hessian fly deprives 
itself of ite wings previous to depositing its eggs within 
the leaf plant. We have observed the habits of this in. 
sect with somne care, but have never noticed such a shed. 
ding ofthe wings. We do not deem it incredible, howev- 
er, a8 an instance perfectly analagous occurs in the case 
of the female of the common grasshopper, Gryllus tettigo- 
nia, which as every one may have noticed, deprives her. 
self, or is deprived of her wings in such a manner, that 


| the mere stumps of them are left, and form no hindrance 


to the body in penetrating the ground and depositing the 
eggs. Notwithstanding the supposed origin of the Hes. 
sian fly, it remains uncertain whether the insect was 
known in Europe at that time; though it has since be- 
come generally known. 


The wheat fly, that produces the worm in the ear, and 
vhich promises to bcrome the grontenemy of the whert 
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as far as it has spread, it rarely fails of prod METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, | popular error, that well or spring water, (the terms are 





















































— bets & crop, has but lately appeared amung us, Kept at Rochester, for rer ie commencing Janua- || used synonimously,) is warmer in winter than in the eum. 
. . . 4 4 ] as . 

and its habits do not appear to be well understood, en || Synopsis of temperature, weight or pressure of the at. a wean eaten " ae eee ¢ of rogisters, 

in those sections, where it first attracted notice, which | mosphere, depth of rain and snow, temperature of the made sccura ely once a month, will correct. 

was in the vicinity of the North River. ‘The flyhasbeen|} earth deduced from that of spring water, &c. &c. Month.| 1831/1832 1833/1834 1835| 1836/1837)! Average. 

pater tt - P d, green, orange |} TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR. - 

described “by different observers, as red, g ie rt , ave temot || Jan’y, |37 139 135.139 143/48 133 38.4 

colored,yellowish red, and dark colored ; and the proba. } Months. (1831 sess 1834 1835 niet 1 |mo,for Tye. Feb’y, |36 /37 37 (39 140 |46 141 38 

bility is, that more than one variety of the same species i locomen, 93 126.431.4126 39.1 27 .6/24.1 26.9 reg = ri 36 «42 40 46 (39 39.8 

act as depredators, We have observed them carefully, | Waarenty, 93.5125 bg 37.592 491.7198.5 | 26.5 i ; ae ns £ 45 '40 '46 |All 42.2 

while in the act of depositing their eggs on spring wheat; || March, "| |41.*/33.6/35.433 [35.529.7/34.4| 36.2 |] 7 03> [55 [eo |a) \45 i 30 |49 | 50.4 

and we have detected a similar worm, the product of a — meme thenag o. on en alee a _" July, (58 (54 54 |55 156 [54 [54 55. 

similar fly, in ripe berries of the raspberry and blackberry tom ae alet Bee 657165 966. een ms Aug. |69 [56 56 59 54 |54 (59 56.8 

kinds. The fly isin general orange eolored, with agreen. |) y),.’ 71.374 |70.9\76 |72 72 |68.8/ 72.1 One 34 33 33 33 36 3A 3 34 1 

ish tinge, Which in certain lights gives a rather changea-|| August, (71 ‘70 .5)68 73.8/68.765 /'67.9/| 69.2 Nov 48 |49 |50 46 59 48 \49 | 428 
pearance, and is provided with a re‘ractile oviposi- | September, |60.9\62.8|63.5 65 57.7 61.361 || 61.7 , > } . 

oe re ' | Octol 51.5 .52.6/19 .5151.7.53.844.447.6| 50.1 || Dec [40 [44 [42 (4) |50 [42 144 || 43.2 

tor which when not in use is partially folded under its bel. |) tober, i394 5i40'4 40 |41.338.9 42.6| 40.5 || mews | | 

ly, very much in the manner of that of the common bot || \OVOMmOeh ee ena claa ok ; Bt 29.7 yon $47.5147 |46.9|47.5148.4 49 .9\42.5,| 47.3 














._._ {| December, |19.5,34.5)34 [39.428.529.4'32.1)| 
fly of horses. This instrument is used for placing tlie |, | | Mean temperature for 7 years, deduced as above, 47.3. 
egg in immediate contact with the berry while in its soft |! An.MeansJ 418.4 50.1/49.€,51.3.47.546.6 A7.5\| 48.7 Mean temperature for do. by first table, 48.7. 


est state, and sometia.es the glass will detect three or four | The mean temperature for every day of the seven The temperature of all large towns is higher than the 
of these little worms playing on a single kernel. Most _ years, deduced from the above table, is 48.7; and may || country about them, or even their immediate vicinity ; 
generally, however, there is not more than one to a berry, fairly be considered the true temperature of this locality. || owing in summer to the reflection of the sun’s rays from 
though there may be a dozen in the ear. The worm or It has been observed that the medium of the extremes many non-absorbing surfaces, and in winter to the exis. 
laryac isa yellow worm «bout half an inch in length, and || gor the year is a near approximation to the mean temper- || tence in a small area of many fires. Hence the discrep. 
ifthe wheat is threshed immediately after harvesting,may, || ature of the place of observation. The extremes for the ancy in the result of the observations made in the air and 
where it exists, usually be found in large numbers in the past seven years have been registered, and the subjoined |} in spring water. 











screen boxes of the fanning mill. When it leaves the ear, || table will show with how much truth the remark may be BAROMETRICAL TABLE, 
as it generally does before the wheat is cut, it falls to the | applied to this place. Giving the mean monthly range of the Mercury for seven 
ground which it penetrates, and remains in the larvae |! years |Months.; Day| Lowest temp, Months | Day) Highest temp Medi. of ex years. 

































































state until with the returning year it becomes a perfect 1831) Feb. 9! 4 below 0 dane, 3 195 shove 0 45.5 Mon. {1831.|1832.|1833.|1834.)1835./1836.;1837.| | Average of 
inse , i b! i dearin 832) Jan. 7 » below Ol June,'Zo | above = 
insect, and renews te on - fant hie *- 1233' Jan. 17 | 4 above O)July, !21 191 above 0; 47.5 Jan. 29.45}29.56|29.42! 29.67/29.54 29.60:29.43!! 29.53 
grain. Perhaps no single insect hae attracte “11 1834'Jan. + 4/110 above O\July,| 9 |95 above 0) 52.5 Feb. 29.70!29.63)29.51/29.54/29.56/29.63/29.48 | 29.58 
tice than this in this country, or caused more exertion to |! 1235) Feb. | 3! 3 below OiJune.!11 190 above 0| 48.5 Se eee sles eaten natn eet te 
discover some method of destroying, or preventing its at 1836, Feb. | 2! 5 below 0 July, 19 \87 above 0) 41 Apr. |29.33/29-48,29.54]29.52199.41/99.62.29.441| 29°43 
tacks, and wo regret to sry, thus far with very little sue. |/ 1537) Feb. I13 2 above OjJuly, |13 \88 above 0) 45 May, |29.42/29.5 1 /29.51/29.48|29.50 29.56)29.49 29.49 
cess, Much was expected at one lime from the applica-|| The extremes of tho registers, made at 10 o'clock, June, Copiers eager a - aioe 29.47 
tj f lime t _ nerre ‘ence has || furnish a medium differing somewhat from the above, and July, |29. 50{29. r y " 9.50 
ion of lime to the ear; but subsequent experien aan ag Sallawe: Aug. |29.61)| 29.60; 29.49 29.50'29.49)|29.43'29.54|, 29.52 
_ rae = nape = first entertuined. Perhaps in | Years | si at!0o'clock. | Hurhesttemp at 10 o'clock. | Med ofex. Sept. 29.50 2954129.54129.57 29.55 29.61 29.67) 99.57 
some cases the fault has been in the lime, not being fresh || 729) / G - —| - = i— Oct. 12954129 50'29.46199.68129 59199 55 29.6911 29.56 
ick, us it clearly should be when applied ; and por. || Leap lpec og en oe Oa o8 a at de. | 42. || Nov. [29.44129.51!29.48/29 37129.60129-51129.59|| 99.50 
or quick, as it clearly shou e when applied ; and per. || 1832) Jan.26, r. mM. 4 below 0 June 25, a.m. 88 do. | 42 D 20.49190.47 90 5elan.enlenaeian.ce ao _ 
haps the application was delayed so long that the mischief | 1833) Mar. 2, rp. m. 2 above HA 24, a.m. 84 do. = OC. 15us : | . . 56/29. 
was already done, and the worm safe from the effeets of || a ow . “ mig an reed 3 res rs > ania 2949139 52/2949 th 99 5a'0. 56/2954 ao 
- anaes ties sprinkling the mr, when ‘ettached oy | 1836) Feb. 1, r. a. 2 below OlFuly 7, a.m. 82 do. | 40 Thus the average weight of the atmosphere in Roches. 
the fly, with lime water, ever been tried? We think such || 1837 | Jan. 2, r.. 2 below 0) July 1. a.m. 80 do. | 39 si" he thd unelected yonme bps tin MEE toca Aero. 





an application of the proper strength would be fata) tothe || 7+ will be seen from these tables that the medium of ry day of that time. The fluctuations observed during 
egg or the worm, and might be disagreeable to the fly. | 


Penabenitieiditien thihth Atiaekitie nts é _the two extremes for the year, differs widely in some in- |] the entiré period have been less than 2 inches, to wit: 
umigating the field with sulphur bas been recommend. 


, se || stances from the true temperature, and in every year is March 9, 1831, lowest range, 28.40. 
ed; and could it be earried into effect at dask when there (| too much at variance with the actual result to be relied Jan. 13, 1834, highest do. 30.20—differ. 1.80 inch. 
isa litthe dew on the grsin, and the fly the most ective, i upon RAIN AND SNOW. 


thero can scarcely be doubt of the effect. The sulpliu. 1 
} 
rous acid that would be thins generated, would be fatal to | 


The following tables exhibit the depth of rain in inch- 
es for every month of the past 7 years; and also that of 


Our registers have been made at 10 o’clock, morning 
and evening, and for the reason that these will in all ca- 





























































































































flies, as exporience proves it to be to bees and other ani- ccs giva.a moan daily range aguecsimating nearer in the snow, measured in every Snap soon as it ceased falling. 
shaas — . . . ie « a S ; RalN. 
nals, when respired, . We are inelined to think, that | aggregate to observations made every hour, than two - 
eventually, fall ploughing of all linds where theo prece- sail: Geianeen tadeaee ania, ot tae We have carefally Months. Se se 1834 beens 1837 {‘oontie 
lir , e ini } ° al * ¥ . Cc. ¥ : | 
ep peti sit pO setts by ” ie sens eg ‘noted also, sudden and remarkable fluctuations, which January, 3 9! 1.4) .3) 1.3 )...... 3) - 67 
aoet while “ * 1 rocligge aye af en Mm | ane hngiening (9 he quite S90. qemnton ape seem. Bare seman 18 r as 1 13 5 > of 3" 33 
; ' arvé ate, Fc ‘ 2 ; . ua x . ail : 7 Ch, . . . . . é ae 
appearance of the perfect insect. The sawic worm that | unnctined | but we Rave neither. Gane neg. epece of panrant April, -8} 1.5] 1.8) 2.2) 2.6) 3.6) 15 11485 
is found in the wheat head, we the lust year detected in ailnat veipes Mays Seiwa ear 3.5), a6 
oxte’and it f Sail £ ey PEE ABEL TE TES, Annexed is shown the temperature of the seasons, be. || June, 3.4) 1.2) 2.6) 1.9) 4.5) 3.6) 3.5)) 2.95 
nthe water kad es ean bass ep | ginning with the spring of 1831, and a notice of earl July, 5.4, 4 | 3.8) 1.8) 1.8'2 | 2 | 2:97 
be considered the general enemy, ofall the cereal grami- 8 6 P ’ y August, 1.2) 2 2 1.8} 3.5] 1.8! 3.5}) 2.95 
nw, and should be guarded against in all. — os ring plead age ak ¢ Rates i eke ten September,| 2.4) 1.7) 1.5) 2.1) 2.5) 2.8 2/3 2.18 
The length to which this article has extended will pre- |) inal “9 6 Ta 5 = 55.4 | M: — October, 4.2) 2.3) 1.3) 3.4) 5.4) 3 | 4.4 3.42 
vent sui shoban aaa taade axel SN Beh -6 | @1.3 | 30.4 | 29.4 | May 10 | Sept. 39 |] November, 1,6, 2.8} 1 | 1.8 1.5) 2.813 |'9 
: ying any sing on the varieties of wheal; as |! 1832) 47.7 | 71.2 | 52.3 ' 23.9 | May 94! Oct. 15 Deceinber, | ee 1 2.4) 1 5 5} 1.5! 9.5,/1.12 
of these every furmer can judgo for himsolf. We may || 1833) 49.9 | 66.3 | 51.2 | 30.6 | April6 ; Sept. 10 ot Ses Bite | See 
remark however that the white wheats are the most valu. | aia ae  y- _s sl May 15 | Sept. 28 || Amount, 24,4'24.3/22.6 18.1|25.9/27.1)29.2!/24.5 
able for flour, and that of these the white flint, in the esti. | 1836 143 me 48.9 oy May +. Scot = Average depth of rain in one year, 24.5 inches. 
mation of millers, stands at the head. Of the spring || 1937! 43.9 , 67.5 53.7 | 27.2 | May 3| Aug. 4 SNOW.’ 
wheats the Italian has attracted considerable notice, as onal | Months. |1831/1832/1833) 1834) 1835/1836) 1837) |Aver-cr 
has also within the past your, the Tea wheat andthe Sibo. |! years | 47.4 | 69.2 | 51.2 | 27 | —l 
rian, As stated however in our former article, any nun. The frost of August, 1837, was not general in this sec. January, 5/15; 11°18 7 | 29 | 16 |)14.1 
ber of varieties, and any desired qualities can be readily tion, and vegetation in this city was not interrupted until aut’ a > 7 : 6 Hy > a 
propagated, by caro in selecting and cultivating, and by \ Sept. 20, on which night it was more severe. April, ; 9 1 2 9 ) 2.2 
crossing Varieties, as practiced by Knight and others in|; The temperature of the earth, deduced from that of May, 6 4 | 1.4 
Europe ; and it is probable that kinds superior to any we | spring water, it has been clearly demonstrated, differs but September, 1 
at ate possess may in thia way be produced. Skill slightly from that of the atmosphere. It will however be Fete em R s A = : : Ag 
“nc sctence are here, as in many other instances, but the || observed, that there is a want of correspondence in peri- = 
hendainta : y po pe 
nandmaids of agriculture. ods so short as that of a month, and for reasons obvious || Amount, 77 | 72 | 75 | 52 | 68 | 73 | 62 |)68.4 
TF A” Dens : enough, and hence for a shorter time than one year these i Average depth of snow iu one year, 68.4 inches. 
_ avmgston County farmer” next week. 





| observations can be of little use. There is, however. a The amount of water contained in snow can only be 
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ascertained by melting it, and must continually be varied 
by the temperature when it is falling. We will, however, 
suppose one foot of snow to contain .75 inches water; 
this added to 24.4 inches, the actual amount of rain in 
one year, presents the following result : 

From 68.4 inches snow, 4.27 inches water. 

Add annual depth rain, 24.4-=28.67 inches. 

The amount of rain for the different seasons can easi- 
ly be deduced from the above table. We will only add, 
that for the three months of October, November and De- 
cember, 1837, the amount is 9.9 inches, which is 2.5 more 
than fell during the same period in any of the seven pre- 
vious years, and more than one-third above the average 
of the six preceding. 








Productions on the same Parallels of Latitude. 
It is very generally supposed that on any given degree 
of latitude in the same country, or on epposite sides of 
the ocean, that a similarity of vegetable productions 
must exist, or at least can be cultivated if required. This 
opinion is very erroneous in point of fact, and we think 
to a neglect of this truth, some mistakes in agriculture 
have occurred in Europe and in this country. For in- 
stance it has been supposed that trees, shrubs and plants 
growing on the eastern shore of the Atlantic, would flour. 
ish on this side, in any section of country embracing 
the same degrees of latitude. We frequently hear it re. 
marked, when speaking of the vine and mulberry, that 
they flourish in Europe several degrees further north than 
the middle or even N. E. states: and the inference is that 
they cannot fail of succeeding here. We trust they will, 
but the fact of similarity in latitudes is no proof that such 
will be the case. Modes of farming are sometimes adopt- 
ed in this country because they are successful in Eng- 
land er France ; when that success is depending, and the 
modes must be justified, solely by the peculiarities of cli- 
mate, and in points too, where the difference between 
theirs and ours is extreme. The general principles of 
European farming are what our farmers should be made 
acquainted with; the adaptation to particular places, or 
the adoption of particular plants, must be left to the 
judgment of the farmer, or be determined by experiment. 
The average temperature of Great Britain is higher than 
that of the middle states, yet in these corn flourishes 
abundantly, while in the former it cannot be cultivated ; 
the reason is, the average warmth of the three summer 
months is far greater here than there, and in the winter is 
much lower. Corn, which requires great heat for its per- 
fection, of course does not ripen there; on the contrary 
many plants and shrubs will flourish well there, that are 
unable to undergo the severity of our winters without 
protection. In England the range of the thermometer is 
not one half as great as in the northern part of the United 
States, or in places of the same latitude on this continent. 
Since the researches of Humboldt, and other philoso. 


phers, have been directed to the subject of temperature, it 
has been discovered that between the western and east. 


ern sheres of the same continent, there is usually a differ- 


tatoes not gathered, corn but little. His horned cattle are 
750, swine 400, and from 200 to 3J0 horses. He has 
also a flour mill, and saw mill, the only ones west of the 
Rocky Mountains.” 


A comparison with the productions of this spot and 
those grown in this part of the United States can be read- 
ily made, and will illustrate what we have said of the | 
difference between the United States and the western 
coast of the European continent. At New Orleans and 
Florida the fruits mentioned by Mr. Spaulding are culti- 
vated, but in no other parts of the states ; and these places 
are in latitude 39°, fifteen degrees farther south than the | 
mouth of the Columbia. The difference is as great be- 
tween the States and Europe. Thus New York and 
Boston, do not vary much from the latitude of the south 
of France, Italy, and Greece, countries famed for the 
orange, vine, and olive; the cultivation of which it 
would be idle to attempt here as there. The difference 
does not lie in our summers but in our winters; the ocean 
breeze in all countries has a tendency to equalize the tem- 
perature; and this is always more felt on the western 
than on the eastern shores of a continent. All the east- 
ern parts of a continent, are on the contrary, exposed 
to all the depressions and fluctuations of a land wind; 
and these we have seen are equal to at least twelve de. 
grees of latitude in their effects on vegetation. In the 
cultivation or selection of plants, or the introduction | 
of modes of farming, these things should be constantly | 
in mind, and in that case our farmers may hope to avoid 
the disappointment that must result from systems or 
processes founded on the peculiarities of climate, and 
therefore not adapted to other countries, or circum. 
stances. 


_ 














Sheep and Calves. 
The fore part of the winter it should be recollected is 
the trying time for these animals, for if they pass the first 
half of the winter in good heart and condition, they rarely 
fail of coming out well in the spring, unless gross negli- 
gence produces a different result. The winter thus far’ 
has been one of the most mild and open, ever known in | 
this latitude ; and where these and other animals have | 





had ordinary care taken of them, they can hardly have | 
failed of doing well. There is reason to fear, however, that 
these very favorable circumstances may in the end prove | 


and young stock, are allowed when the ground is bare of 
snow, to range at their leisure over the meadows and 
fields, witheut being properly fed at the barns, they will 
be found to fall very rapidly, and when cold weather | 
comes they will be in a poor condition to resist its influ- 


ence. 
Unless there was at the commencement of winter a 


very heavy covering of grass on the fields, it is bad policy 
to allow animals to wander over them at all, while they 
are bare of snow; and nothing can be more injurious to 
grass, especially clover, than to have during the winter 
months, the crown of the plants eaten off, as they fre- 
quently are by sheep or other stock. There is another in- 








ence of from 10 to 12 degrees of latitude in temperature ; 
the western coast being the most elevated, and conse. 


quently vegetables can be grown at such points, the cul- | winter; and that is by the poaching of the soil, and the 


tivation of which on the same parallels of latitude would 
be utterly impracticable on the eastern coast. This im- 
portant fact, has received a curious illustration in our own 
country. The mouth of the Columbia river in this country 


is on the Pacifie ocean in latitude between 45° and 46°, | 


about the same with that at Mackinaw, Montreal, and 
the state of Maine. The following extract from the let- 
ters of Mr. Spaulding, a missionary in that region, will 
show what the difference is between the productions of 
the places named, and that. Mr. Spaulding is giving a 
description of the garden and farm of the principal agent 
of the H. B. C., Mr. McLaughlin : 

* About five acres are laid out in order, and stored with 
almost every species of vegetable fruit and flower; and 
among them figs, citrons, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 


cotton plants, and all common fruit found in the United 
States. Dr. McLaughlin’s farm is the largest on the Co. 


jury too that results from having meadows or pastures 
trampled by cattle when the ground is unfrozen in the 


|| consequent exposure of multitudes of the roots of the 
grasses to frost and destruction. Let farmers then keep 
their stock about their barns unless the ground is frozen, 
and even then, if it is found their condition or appetite is 
|| failing. 

|| Flocks of sheep should be frequently examined and 
the weak or failing ones placed by themselves that they 
may receive extra care and attention. Sheep are a profit- 
able animal! forthe farmer, furnishing a double profit as it 
were; one arising from the fleece, carcase, and increase ; 
| and the other from the aid they afford in manuring fields 
for the reception of other crops. If, however, the loss, | 
as is too frequently the case, is some eight or ten in the 
hundred during the season, it is evident the profit must be 
materially reduced. And this loss may in most cases be 
avoided by proper care and attention in separating the 
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lumbia river, and produced last year 4,500 bushels of flocks, in feeding salt and roots, and in giving the weak 


wheat, 4,000 of peas, 1,700 of barley, 1,500 of oats, po- 





and the lambs that additional care they require. 


_—_——— 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


On the Use of Lime in Western New York, 

Epvrrors Genesee Farmer—It must be apparent to 
every observant farmerin Western New York, that the 
time has fully came in which a due regard to the inter. 
ests of agriculture will dictate the necessity of resorting 
to some efficient means of restoring and perpetuating the 
fertility of our soil. The general failure of our wheat 
_ crop for the three last years is not chargeable, wholly, to 
_ inauspicious seasons. No inconsiderable portion of this 
failure may, I believe, be justly referred to hard service 
| without remuneration—a course of policy from which 
ated returns cannot be expected for any considerable 
| length of time, even in reference to inanimate matter. 











Iinpressed with this view, and with a desire to turn * 


my winter months to the best account, I have contract. 
ed for one thousand bushels of lime, which I propose to 
haul and apply upon my farm in the course of the pre. 
sent month, or the early part of next, if not otherwise ad. 
vised. But, like many others in this country, I have re. 
sided a great portion of my life on a soil so fertile by na. 
ture, as to require, hitherto, but little,from the aids of art 
or science, and consequently I find myself deficient in 
information, particularly in regard to the use and appli. 
cation of lime as a manure. Although I have read a 
good deal in the Genesee Farmer upon this subject with. 
in a few years past, yet I have not met with any thing 
answering exactly to my present wants. I therefore sub- 
mit the following interrogatories, with a hope that some 
person possessing the double advantage of science and 
experience will, without much delay, favor me and the 
public with full and explicit answers, based upon these 
essential pre-requisites. 

First. In general, upon what kinds of soil does lime 
act the most beneficially ? 

This query is suggested by a consideration of the fact, 
that the soils of Western New York are so various, that 
| there is scarcely a farm which does not include a number 


| of kinds, and by possessing the requisite knowledge, the 
| 











|| most judicious application may be made. 


\ 


2d. How will it answer to spread, during the winter, a 
light covering of slacked lime, say 49 or 50 bushels per 


\ acre, upon wheat in the ground, on sandy and also upon 
injurious to the flocks and herds of the farmer. If sheep 


clay soil ? 

3d. How will it answer to spread, during the winter, a 
like quantity on meadow land, moderately wet, and also 
upon sandy clover-lay, with a view to plough for wheat 
the ensuing summer, either before or after mowing. 

It will be perceived that one object had in view is to as- 
| certain whether lime can be successfully applied to the 
| soil during the winter season. If it can, a portion of our 
| winter months may in this way be employed by the farm. 
er to great advantage, when he can do little else to ac- 
count. Labor is then cheap, and teams unemployed. 





Do me the favor to furnish, or obtain for me the in- 
formation sought, and the result of my experiment, (for 
an experiment it is, so far at least as relates to Niagara 
eounty,) shall be offered to the public as soon as it shall 
be ascertained. One word more. If the farmer can de. 
vise ways and means of furnishing employment to the 
laboring class during the winter to mutual profit, I hold 
that he is in duty bound to do so. 

Lockport, 1st mo. 9th, 1838. 


J. P H. 


REMARKS. 

In answer to the first inquiry of our correspondent, it 
is proper to state, that from the want of experiments 
with lime in this state, it is difficult to say what soils 
would be most bencfited by it. Experiments, decisive in 
one part of the country, may not, from geological differ- 
ences, be a correct guide for operations in another. Its 
powerful efficacy upon sour* sandy soils, and the abso- 
lute necessity of its presence in rendering such soils fer- 
tile, are well known. It has also been found of great 
utility on the stiff loans in England, and in this country 





* Sourness is generally indicated by the growth of broom 
grass (Andropogon) and eorrol. 
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where tried. Dr. Darlington of West-Crester, Pa. says, 
in that region its meliorating effects are most conspicuous 
in clay soil or stiff loam. It may be applied with perfect 
safety and with great success to all soils which do not 
ady contain carbonate of lime in considerable quan- 
tity; hence there are probably but few places in the 
state, where it would not be highly beneficial. The quan. 
tity applied must however vary with the fertility, asa 
heavy dressing on land of moderate strength and rich- 
ness, may cause a failure. This is the chief reason of 
the want of success which has sometimes attended the 
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application of lime. 
There are many portions of our country, possessing | 
what are termed limestone soils, which in fact contain at 
the surface no perceptible quantity of lime in a state of | 
carbonate. Such are always benefited by lime. The | 
presence of the carbonate is shown at once in any soil by | 
the effervescence caused whena portion of it, mixed with 
water, is subjected to the action of muriatic acid. Some 
of the most fertile soils in Cayuga county in this state, | 
by this test, showed no indication of lime; and such have | 
been greatly improved where lime has been applied. 
With regard to top dressing wheat with slacked lime, 
we are not able to give the result of any experiment; 
but we should consider the application of a quantity so | 
mo lerate as 5) or 60 bushels to the acre, asa safe ex- 
periment. It is probable however that it would produce 
but little effect, comparatively, on the present crop. In 
an experiment where the lime was Aarrowed in with the 
wheat, there was no perceptible result the first year, | 
though subsequently it increased the productivencss of | 
the land in a high degree. 
Top dressing upon grass lands with lime is strong'y | 





recommended by many who have tried it; and where it 
is intended to break up such lands for wheat the next 
summer, there is probably no better way of applying it 
in winter; especially if such soils are sandy and in clo. 
ver. In the south-eastern parts of Pennsylvania, where 
magnesian lime is used, and which from its caustic pro- 
perties, requires caution in using, the practice of liming 
grass lands previously to breaking up, is considered as 
an excellent practice, and is gaining in repute. A cor- 
respondent of this paper in Onio, spread 59 bushels of 
lime per acre on a ficld of clover and timothy, (soil not 
described,) which had been in grass three years, and there 
was a consequent increase the two succeeding years of 
fifty per cent. in the crop. 

As already observed, the quantity of lime applied must 
vary with the strength and fertility of the soil. Clay 
soils will bear a much larger quantity than sandy ones ; 
and those highly manured than those which are not. 
There are probably few soils in the northern states, 
which should receive at a time a greater quantity than 
209 bushels; half that quantity would in most cases be 
abundant. 
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Applying lime in winter, is probably nearly if not quite 
as advantageous as at any other season, except when 
the object is to cause immediate productiveness by the | 
action of caustic lime on vegetable matter otherwise in. 
soluble. This is not generally wanted, the object com. 
monly being to retain the nutritive matter of manure till 
needed by the plants during their growth; this is espe- 
cially the case when it is used in the culture of wheat. 

i. J. T. 





Staking Fences. 
Frrenp Tucker—W ishing to excite a spirit for a more 
general improvement in this neighborhood, I visited a few 





of our farmers for the purpose of obtaining subscriptions 
for the Monthly Genesee Farmer, and with some success. 
There are some very good farmers in this place, and some 
very indifferent ; and strange as it may seem, it is only the 
last of them that I found willing to take an agricultural 
paper. One would reasonably suppose that there could 
not be found a single individual who cultivates even a 
garden, but would be willing to pay the small sum of fifty 
cents for so much information as is concentrated ina copy 








of the Month! y Genesee Farmer ; but there are some who 
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will pay twice that sum in a bar-room in one week, for 
what injures both soul and body, who will not give a six. 
pence for what they need, but enough] Some are too wise 
to be taught. 

As I have taken my pen to write to you respecting the 
above, I will here mention an improvement that lies with. 
in the reach of every farmer; that is, good fences. In 
most of western New York the land is so level that the 
farms may be laid out in the most beautiful manner. 
What shows a man’s taste more than the way in which 
his farm is fenced; when I see a farm laid out in square 
fields, the fences running in straight lines, east and west,- 
and north and south, well staked, I put such a man down 
as a good farmer—as one worthy of the name, and upon 
inquiry I generally find that he takes an agricultural pa- 
per. Some indeed object to staking their fences, because 
they say they are in their way about ploughing; yet I 
have known such people lose more grain in one season 
than would stake them well and pay for the ground they 
would occupy; besides there is a way by which it can be 
done and yet have the stakes out of the way, viz: by do- 
ing it in the same manner that fences are generally locked 
with rails, only with this difference that the foot of the 
stakes stand about in a range with the corners of the fen. 
ces. This looks well, and the fence will take no more 
room than it would without stakes. A. 58. 

Le Roy, Dec. 29, 1837. 





Pianting and Horticulture. 

Ma. Tucxer—I ain much pleased to p recive from the 
first No. of the present volume of the Farmer, that you 
hove engaged Mr. J. J. Thomas to prepare a serivs of ar- 
ticles on the subjecis of Planting and Gardening; and 
these are matters of great importance to all, and but lit 
tle understood among furmers in general. The experi. 
ence of Mr. Tuomas in such matters is proved by what 
ie has already written; and his scientific skill, and 
knowledge of natural history, will save him from many 

rrors into which ordinary writers on these topics would 
bo liable to fall, A garden ia indispensable to the com. 
fort of every family, and most usuilly, a good one is far 
cheaper in the end than a poor one. Tie profession! 
main, and the mechanic, will ou this point, I am confi- 
dent, find much to interest and benefit. The planting of 
‘rees, is esscutial to the prosperity of the farmer, and 
adds much tothe besuty as well as to the profits of a farm ; 
and the best methods of doing this; the different kinds 
of trees suitable to our climate ; their proper soil and cul- 
iure, will furnish fruitful themes for the experienced pen 
of Mc. T. AsLf amin the habit of looking tothe Farmer 
forimany valuable suggestions in rural ceonomy, [ antici- 
pate much pleasure as well as benefit from this pirticu- 
lar department, and am confident I shall not be disap- 
pointed, A Youno Farmer. 





Farming in Seneca Co.---[nquiries. 

Me. Tucker—If you think proper to give the follow. 
ing a place in your paper, youmay. The farmers in this 
section of country, are trying hard to get rich hy some 
means or other-~-they have been in the habit of sowing 
flix on their ground in the spring, for the sced, and wheat 
on the flix stubble in the fall, instead of subduing their 
ground thoroughly by a regular old fashioned summer 
fallowing ; and that is not all, they have many of them 
heen careless in procuring their seed, so much so, that it 
will take them months and years to clear their farms of 
mustard, which some of them have been houest enough to 
tell me was got by sowing flix. But the most of the flix 
growers say they are done with it; and they will try 
spring wheat next spring, and then winter wheat in the 
full on the same ground ; and that, I presume, will an. 
swer a better purpose than flax, although I think this 
new plan of farming by double cropping, if continued, is 
more than is profitable for the good of the land, 

My own plan is not to run my farm so hard as to re. 
duce the strength of the soil, but of the two, rather add 
to it by sowing clover in the spring on all ground on 
which I sow wheat in the full, and raise a crop of seed. 
A crop of clover seed is worth a crop of wheat, when the 


| 








expense of raising and fiting for market is deducted, and 
clover is the best article that can be used to keep land in 
good order for wheat. 

I wisl, to enquire through your valuable paper, what is 
the value of spring wheat in proportion to winter wheat ? 
What would be an average crop? Whether it would be 
a profitable crop to cultivate in a country that is good for 
winter wheat? Whether there would be any better chance 
for winter whoat on spring wheat stubble, than on winter 
wheat stubble ? and also will itanswer as god a purpose 
to the manufacturer for the New York Market? I wish 
some one, who is well acquainted with the article, would 
answer the above inquiries through your Monthly Gene. 


see Farmer. A Youne Farmen. 
Seneca County, N. Y., Dec. 1837. 





The Road Laws, 


Continuation of Juoce Brapiey’s Address to the Shere. 
aie'ea Agricultural Society. 


Hitherto my remarks have been chiefly intended to sect 
forth the use and urge the claims of agricultura! societies. 
This subject should be preseated to the next Legis'‘atar-, 
with petitions to have it duly considered by that Hono-a- 
ble body, and acted upon according to the dictates of 
sound policy. 

There is another subiect which I am about to intro. 
duce, and, in my opinion, it needs co irae no less than 
agriculture, or any other subject. healthy, and an cf. 
ficient systein of road laws is greatly needed in this state, 
and for the want of such a system, the inhabitants are 
obliged to submit to prodigious losses and inconveniences. 
With a degree of patience rarely witnessed, the peeple 
of this state have too long endured the evils resulting 
from a system of road laws, utterly inadequate to the 
uses for which it was designed. However fit for use this 
system might have been, in the infancy of socicty when 
it was introjuced, it is in no proper sense adapted to the 
present exigencies of the country. Itis not my intention 
to expose here the rottenness of our road system. Toais 
has been done sufficiently. That the system is rotten to 
its very core, and utterly unfit for use, is, I believe, gen. 
erally understood. In consequence of continuing in use 
this rickety system, the state annually submits to a loss 
in labor misapplied, equivalent to nearly two millions of 
dollars. ‘This is no trifling thing; it is a serious evil, 
yet, great as the loss is, it is almost nothing, in compari- 
son with other evils resulting from the same cause. A 
tar greater evil is realized in the bad condition of roads. 
Tae common roads of this state, with few exceptions, 
and those chiefly in places where nature has made good 
roads, are deplorably bad. ‘This is an unnecessary, and 
it should be deemed an intolerable evil. I have not the 
least doubt, that, if the road tax were levied in money, and 
faithfully and skillfully applied, a sum equivalent to less 
than half of what is now expended, would be sufficient to 
place all our common roads in an excellent condition. 
Are the advantages of good roads, as they relate to the 
value of property, as well as to the speed, safety, and 
pleasure of traveling, duly considered? In regard to 
this subject, a general and strange apathy seems to have 
prevailed. 

Perfectly good roads in all places, such as will always 
be dry, and sufficiently hard to resist effectually the im- 
pression of wheels, are not soon to be expected. Incom- 
mencing a system for the improvement of roads in this 
country, perfectly good roads should not be the objects 
immediately aimedat. Yet, such may be the objects of 
ultimate pursuit. From my own experience, in ving, 
the last two seasons, the oversight and care of an exten. 
sive road district, containing nearly four miles of road 
—a district too presenting peculiar difficulties, I am con- 
vinced that, at an expense much less, than that to which 
we have been accustomed to submit, we can have 
roads in all directions. ‘The roads of which I am speak. 
isg, and atthe attainment of which I would immediate. 
ly aim, are such as will present a perfectly smooth sar- 
face—such as will be sufficiently hard, except during a 
few weeks in autumn and spring, to resist the impression 
of wheels—such as will present no obstruction either b 
stones, great or small, or any other obstacle. On suc 
roads as I am now attempting to describe, travelers, al- 
though driving at full speed, will have no cause to slacken 
their pace any where, on account of imperfections in the 
roads. Would not the attainment of such roads be real- 
ized as a valuable improvement? ‘There is no difficult 
in arriving at such attainments. You, gentlemen, will, 4 
trust, pardon the egotism, when I say that, for several 
months during the late peculiarly wet season, the roads 
of the four mile district which I had the oversight, an- 
swered to the description Ff have now given.” At times of 
peculiar humidity, and especially a few weeks in fal! and 
spring, roads in this country must be expected to be 
muddy, but even then they need not be bad. Deep holes 
and mts need not, at any time, be allowed to come into 
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existence on the roads, You will perceive, gentlemen, 
that I have been describing a condition of common roads, 
which I consider as attainable at half, or less than half, 


the expense now required for the use of roads. If the | 
| 


people of this state will, under a new and proper system, 
submit to be taxed for the use of roads, as heavily in mo. 
ney as they have been in labor, wonders may soon be 
etbioval in the improvement of our common roads. 

It should be better understood than it is, that ma- 
king roads is an art, for the practice of which an ap- 
prenticeship is needed no less, than for any other art. 
Without having served an apprenticeship to the business, 
or without great observation and expericnce, no man, 
however distinguished for business talents, is competent 
to have the care and management of roads. Of course, 
men having the requisite qualifications, to direct the 
making and repairing of roads, are extreinely scarce. 
How preposterous then to confide this important concera 


least reference to their qualifications. 

The wretched condition of the country in regard to 
common roads, as well as the great waste of public trea- 
sure in sustaining the present system has, for a long time 
been well known. Petitious have, from time to time, 
been sent up to the Legislature, stating the evils —_ 
plained of, and praying for a revision of the road system. 
With only one, I believe, honorable exception, these pe- 
titions, being referred to committees, were readily, yet 
ungracieusly disposed of, by negative reports. So Irc- 
quent have been such rebukes,and so certainly almost are 
they to be looked for, when petitions are sent up relating 
to the common interests of the country, that little encour- 
agement is felt to apply to the legislature for relief in such 
cases. When petitions are o‘fered for signatures, it is a 
common answer, ‘yes, we approve the object, it is import- 
ant, but it will do no good to apply to the Legislature.’ Ii 
is manifest that, ina state of things like this, all is not 
right. Why has it been so? ‘The truth is, the Legisla- 
tures of this siate, now fora long series of years, have had 
their attention chiefly directed to magnificent achieve. 
ments. While their eyes were dazzled with splendid ob. 
jects, they could not look to the common, less dazzling, yet 
equally important, interests of community. Permit me 
here to offer a remark, by which I hope to illustrate the 
subject of my discussion. In my long experience in busi- 
ness, I have found it no less important to attend to little 
things, than to things of greater magnitude. A proper 
attention to minor concerns is absolutely essential to suc- 
cessful practice in any sort of business. ‘The farmer 
who devotes his attention almost exclusively to splendid 
achicvements of culture, and at the same time, neglects 
other things of less notoriety—suffers Canada thistles, and 
other noxious weeds, to encroach upon his farm—suffers 
also his fences to get out of repair—cattic to break in 
and destroy his crops— rs and gates to be broken down, 
and countless other similar things—the farmer who prac. | 
tices in this way, is not a good manager of business, | 
neither can he, in the end, expect successful results, 
The principle is of universal application, and I intend 
here to apply it to legislative proceedings. Within the 
period of the last twenty years, the Legislatures of this 
state have done many noble things. They have given 
their sanction to, and assisted in carrying into effect, ma. | 
ny splendid and magnificent achievements. So far, they | 
have done themselves great honor, and done well tuo for | 
their country. But I regret to say, they erred exceeding. | 


| 
to path-masters, elected annually—elected too without the | 
| 











. * * . 1) 
ly, in neglecting many other things, less dazzling, but || 


equally important. ‘These things ought ye to have | 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” 


should have taken care, while their splendid opcratioas ||! © vulation. I the more urge the claims of this paper, 


were going on, to see that the agriculture of the country | 
kept pace with other magnificent improvements. They | 
should have taken care too, while authorizing vast ex. || 
penditures for rail-roads, to sce that the common roads of || 
the country were placed in a corresponding condition. \ 
Had these things been done, legislative proceedings would | 
have been admirably consistent and harmonious. For 1} 
the policy which suggests the expediency of bringing \| 
eanals and rail roads into existence, suggests also that of | 
improving agriculture and common roads. 
these several distinct interests, there is an intimate con. | 
nection. ‘They are all handmaids, the one to the other. | 

While urging as I do the importance of having a radical | 
alteration in our system of road laws, it may be proper. 
for me to say, I do not expect that all the evils now ex- 
isting aud growing out of the present sysiem, can, by 


| 


any legislative action, be speedily remedied. I do not ex. | 


pect that a perfectly good system of road laws will, by one 
effort, be brought into existence. Nor do I expect that | 
any new system, liowever perfect, will at once be put in. | 
to easy and successful operation. Like a new machine, | 
it wi'! at first require labor to put it in motion, and most 
likely, for want of experience and skill in its managers, | 


if not for its own imperfections, it will move rather heav- | 


ily forsome time. But what I maintain is, that our pre. | 
sent system of road laws has been endured with much | 
Jong suffering patienee—that it has been for many years, | 
and is now a tremendous burden on community, aud that 


) On Comm 
ro time should be lost, in terminating ite existence and 





Legislatures || to general use, than any other agricultural periodical now | 


| Md thie av > » ° 
Between \| by which may be understood the parent paper, which is 


of you, gentlemen, that you will co-operate, by such 
means as your own wisdom shal! suggest, in laboring to 
effect so impotant an object. 

The bill, reported, twe years since, to the Assembly by 
Mr. Parker, appears to embrace the principles which are 
supposed to be necessary in the constitution of a good 
system of road laws. Iknow not why that bill, with the 


: ! 
ot the experiment of a new code. It is expected 
} 

| 

| 


; 
} 





| amendments which Mr. Parker intended to offer, had the | 
| bill been acted upon, may not be substantially approved, 
| and recommended to the Legislature for adoption. Doubt. | 
| less, it requires modifications, aud probably too it requires | 
| amendments, other than such as Mr. Parker intended to | 
| 
| 
| 


offer. I think provision should be made for the appoint. | 
ment of acounty officer in each of the counties, who | 


may be styled, Superintendent of Highways, and whose | 





duty it shall be to superintend al! the highways in 
his county, and assist the commissioners, in giving direc. 
tions as to the manner of making roads, and keeping 
them in repair. If I mistake not, this will be of cousid- 
erable use even at the commencement of operations un- 
| der the new system, because it may be expected to atford | 
' some lights derived from experience, aud to render pro. | 
| ecdi: gs, in the different towas, more systemati¢ and ani. 
form. But it will be still more useful asthe means of | 
bringing into existence an order of professional men, who | 
will receive appropriate educations, and be qualified for | 
distinguished usefulness as road directors. ‘This is all, | 
imporiant. As before remarked, road making is an art, | 
it is an art teo of no easy attainment. 


AGRICULTURAL PERIODICALS. 

I am now approximating to a close, yet there is | 
another subject which I desire briefly to introduce. I | 
ask permission, gentlemen, to bring to your consideration | 
the claims of the Genesee Farmer. Agricultural periodi- 
| cals are among the peculiar privileges of modern times. | 

Privileges they certainly are of a high order. These | 
journals, treating as they do of subjects highly interest. | 
ing, as well as amusing, and making their periodical | 





|| visits, areexecedingly useful. They are useful, in a high 


| 
| sense, to all such individuals as take an interest in them, 

and read them attentively; and doubtless they are to be | 
classed among the most efficient means for improving | 
the general condition of agriculture. To the Genesee | 
Farmer, Western New York, and counties adjacent, are | 
already indebted to a vast amount. Yet I regret to say, | 
that this journal, useful as it is, greatly needed as it is 
for the benefit of agriculture, and adapted as it most hap- 
pily is, to the exigencies of the country, labors for want 
of patronage. At no time, has it been sufficiently pat. | 
ronized to render its puclication a profitable concern to its | 
| proprietor. During several years of its existence, he has | 
| published it to his own serious disadvantage. At the | 
| present time, he publishes it, for the want of a more libe- 





ral support, under great embarrassments, and to his own || 


| 

| individual damage. ‘These things do not tell well of pa- 

| triotism, and intellectual attainments in this section of | 
| country. 
' 

| The Genesee Farmer is the offspring of Westera | 
| New York. It came into existence at the urgent request | 
of many of her citizens, and although patronized by only 

| a few comparatively, yet it has been the means of doing | 
an incalculable amount of good. The paper itself, for 
| its own intrinsic merit, especially for the amount of use- 
| ful matter which it publishes, has no kindred superiors 


' 


| in this country. I venture to say that, in Western New | 
York, and in counties stili further west, it is better adapted | 


R 
Every Farmer should, for his own luterest, 
be a Subscriber for an Agricultural Journal, 
NO. V. 

The subject of my last essay, although the essay was 
too long, was not treated of to an extent satisfactory to 
myself. ‘There are, in connection with the subject of 
that essay, other considerations which it is important to 
bring into view. Ever since Agricultural Journals be. 
gan to circulate in the country, there has been a great 
outery—tumult I had almost said, about book furming, 
Book-farming, by which is meant reading books and pe. 








| riodieals treating of agriculture, has been ridiculed ex. 
| ecedingly, as though reading with a view to acquire 
| knowledge relative to agriculture, were a great absurd. 
ity. Now if it be truc, as doubtless it is, that printed 
language, when employed for the use of agriculture, is 
capable of communicating ideas intelligibly, it will be 
scen that this outcry itself is most unreasonable and 
ridiculous. It will be seen too, that those who make 
the outcry, are ignorant and self-conceited men. 

To that class of farmers who have not attained to a 
perfect knowledge of their art, (forsome there are who 
suppose they have arrived at such attainments) it is im. 
portant to have the means of acquiring new and useful 
ideas in relation to the theory and practice of agricul. 
ture. It is only by the acquisition of new ideas that 
improvements are made in any art. ‘True it is, individu. 
als may, by their own experience, acquire some new and 
| useful ideas relative to the arts of husbandry, but the 
progress of improvement, made by means, so limited, is 
| always extremely slow. Individual farmers, having no 
}other means of acquiring knowledge relative to their 
art, than their own experience, rarely, if ever, do make 
the least advance in improvement. More frequently, in. 
stead of advancing, their course is retrograde. Now the 
excellency of agricultural periodicals consists chiefly in 
their bringing to every individual who takes such a peri- 
odical, all the lights derived from the experience of the 
whole agricultural community. Whatever new discovery 
one happens to make for the benefit of the farming inter. 
est, it is, through the instrumentality of agricultural 
journals, readily communicated to every fatmer in the 
country who reads such journals. 

















Is it no privilege to 
the farmer to have the means of thus easi'y and readily 
coming into possession of all the best lights the country 
affords? Is this a privilege of trifling importance ? Do 
farincrs—do the most enlightened farmers, sufficiently 
appreciate the valuc of agricultural journals? In my 
opinion, they are to be classed among the most important 
improvements of modern times. 

But it is said, agricultural journals publish many 
things which are not true, and thus mislead readers.— 
They do undoubtedly publish some false doctrines, and 
what other periodicals are there in circulation which do 





knowing as [ do that the worthy publisher, far from be- Hi 
iug affluent in his circumstances, depends on the incomes | 
ef his professional labors, for the livelihood of himself and |} 
family. While, for the excellent character of the man, | 
as well as for his peculiar faithfulness as a publisher, I | 
recommend him to your friendly regards. [also recom. | 
mend to the patronage and use of every intelligent far- | 
mer in Western New York, the Genesee Farmer. 


Hitherto, I have spoken only of the Genrsee Farmer, \| 


| issued weekly. 


All the foregoing remarks are intended | 
ltos 


ipply equally to its legitimate daugliter the Mon ruLY, | 
deducting only for the smaller amount of matter which '| 
| it publishes. Wealthy farmers should be content only || 
| with the parent paper, for it contains much useful intelii- || 
| gence which cannot be crowded into the Monthiv sheet. | 

For this reason too, it should not fail of being received in i 
every neighborhood in the country. But to the use of a 
| numerous class of citizens, who have 
| read, and not much money to spare, the M onthly is most |; 
| happily adapted. While the cost of it is merely nothing, | 

the advantages may be great. I wonder that, instead of 
two thousand, there are not a hundred, or more, thousand 





| 
‘ 


but little time to {| 


| 


| not the same ? 


tis known that common newspapers 
publish much that is untrue,and yet who, for that reason, 
objects to the use of them? There are not many books, 
perhaps none, except the Bible, that are unexceptionable 
in point of doctrine. ‘The objection then, if it avails at 


all, must avail tothe rejection of all books and periodi. 
cals, except the Bible. 


Economicus. 








From the Farmer's Register. 
Observations on the Agriculture and Horticultare 
of Western New York. 
(Continued.) 


Tie system of agriculture, in the interior of New 
York, is so different from that which is practised on the 
eastern side of the mountains, that it is difficult to insti. 
tute a comparison between them, with a view to practical 
results. Here we have, or ought to have, a regular rota- 
tion of crops, as indispensable to the improvement of our 
lands. ‘The field thatis now in wheat, must be followed 
by clover, the ameliorating effect of which during a rest 
of ong or two years, is intended to prepare it for an un- 





. ie! | diminished, perhaps increased product, when it is brough 
subscribers for this invaluable journal. sg k » When iti ight 


As soon would I 


. ‘into cultivation again, assisted by the auxitiaries of plas- 
be without an Almanac, as without an agricultural pe- “tt follows, therefre, of weodidty, thal 

'!a considerable part of every well managed farm—~say 
-fourt) to one-fifth—must lie in an unproductive 

j| state, which is equivalent to an unproductive investment 
‘of that portion of ourcapital. The practice of this sya. 


ter and manure. 
riodical, 
With great deference, I submit to you, gentlemen, all \| from one 


| the foregoing remarks. DAN BRADLEY. 
December 12th, 1837. 
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AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


tem exists in the nature of our soil ; aioe it is not 
adhered to, the penalty of ultimate eer must 
be paid, as our extensive waste lands too plainly demon- 
On the calcareous lands of New York, no such 
nurture has been found necessary. None of the ficlds, 
on any of their farms, are suffered to lie at reat, for the 
purpose of acquiring renewed energy ; but ev we acre is | 
in profitable cultivation, either for grain or meadows—a 
judicious alternation of crops being scarcely attended to, 
oreven thought of, Allowing, therefore, that one of 
their farms was three-fifths of the size of ours, and their 
land of the same quality, their profits would be the same 
as are realized in onr grain districts. Bat when we cou- 
sider that theirlands are four or five times as productive | 
ag ours, the great advantage that is thus enjoyed in the 
saving of labor and expense, with the increased amount | 
of products, isat once obvious ; and conclasively shows | 
how their farmers become on pga and even rich, by | 
the cultivation of one hundred or one hundred and fifty | 
acres. A farm of this size, by the above estimate, may be | 
regarded as equal in value and profits to one of BIX OF | 
eight hundred acres, of the medium lands of Maryland | 
and Virginia, under good management. These remarks, | 
also, may show the absurdity of recommending einall | 
farms as the most profitable to our agriculturists, in mal. | 
tation of those at the north. Smalt farms can only an- | 
swer where the materials for enriching the soil are at 
hand, both mineral and vegetable. When one acre can 
he made permanently as productive as three or four were 
hefore, our extensive farms may be divided to more add. 
vantage. But under present circumstances, and with 
our species of labor, we shall be obliged to make up in 
quantity what we lack in quality, satisfied with gradual. 
ly unproving the soil, or, at least, keeping it up to its ori- 
ginal fertility. Lime is unfortunately beyond the reach 
of a considerable portion of the farmers of castern Vir- 
rinia, however desirous they might be to use it. In one 
district, however, it is accessable in the form of marl, to 
a large extent of country, where it seems to have been 
deposited for the purpose of rescuing that beautiful re. 
gion of country from the curse of sterility, and of add. 
ing inealeulably to the many natural advantages it al- 
ready enjoys. If it should be duly appreciated, a cen- 


strate. 





tury hence may see a wonderful change wrought upon | 


its surface, and hail it as the garden spot of the Atlantic 
slates. 


From the denseness of the forests of New York, the 


clearing of land is a business of great labor, which is | 
ofien materially increased by the quantity of rock to be 


removed. The preparation of the soil is also rendered 
more difficult by the irregularity of the surface, caused 
by the blowing down of trees by the roots, and thus forin- 
ing what are termed “cradles.” These cradles have to 





be filled up, and the corresponding mounds reduced, be. 
fore the land is ready for the reception of a crop. In| 
many places it is now the work of years to prepare a | 
pece of new ground for cultivation. After the wood is | 
taken off, the stumps, too thick to admit the passage of 
the plough, are left to decay; but, in the mean time, ex- 
cellent pasturage is afforded by the natural grasses. In 
two or three years the roots are sufficiently weakened to 
admit of the easy extraction of the stumps. During the 
early settlement of the country, however, the wants of 
the inhabitants compelled them to adopt a more speedy 
process, and to encounter difficulties in the preparation of 
the land, which must have been extremely discouraging 
to any but the most industrions and enterprising race. 
Girdling, the usual practice of carly settlers, was neces- 
sarily resorted to, and other parts of the operation were 
probably performed in a hasty manner. A field in Cayu. 
ga county, of four hundred and eighty acres, was thus 
opened in one year for the cultivation of wheat, which 
produced the enormous crop of forty bushels to the acre. 
The memory of an achievement that bespoke so much 
energy of character, is perpetuated in the name of the 
place, which is called “Great-field,” to the present day. 
it was a far greater triumph over nature than that which 
has been recently extolled in the public papers, as having 
been made in Michigan, where a thousand acres of prai. 
rie land had been broken up and laid down in wheat, by 
the efforts of one company. 


The champaign appearance of the country, would lead 

4 traveler to suppose that there might be a deficiency of 
umber; and the temptation to bring the greatest quanti- 
ty of land into cultivation that can be spared, must be 
very great. ‘The roads scarcely ever pass through the 
woods in the older settled parts, so that the reservation 
of timber lands are always in rear of the fanns. his 
‘isposition shows the various improvements of the coun. 
‘ry to infinite advantage. From the amount of timber 
4 the forests, and the rapidity of its growth, it is only 
necessary to reserve a small proportion for the uses of 
oe ‘arm. ‘The greatest economy is practised in the con. 
"aption of fuel. The winter's supply is cut during the 
“uminer in time for it to partially season, and afterwards 
“eposited in wood-houses, to be used as wanted. The 
houses is also adapted to the practice 
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| has been reversed. 








; struction of the 
“onomy mn the use of fuel. The rooms are small and 


very close, and fire places have been superseded in a great | 
measure by stoves. Where the winters are so long, and 
the summers consequently short, and where land is so 
extremely valuable, it becomes doubly important that eve. 
ry operation should be managed with the strictest regard 
to a saving of lavor, and that the products of the forest 
should be carefully preserved from waste. Notwith- 
standing the protracted winters, the quantity of fuel con. 
sumed in New York by a given number of families, is 
probably not half so much as is ‘used by the same num- 
ber in the southern states, where the crackling fire, the 
capacious fire place, and wide stretched door, are so often 
seen in the same apartment. There is also less timber 
used in the construction of fences, than in those places 
where the worm fence is in use. If there was no other 
objection to the worm fence, the space it occupies would 
constitute a sufficient motive for disusing it in a country 
where every foot of land is an object of regard, and where 
the divisions between the ficlds are so numerous. But to 
establish it, and keep it in repair, requires an amount of 
timber much greater than a direct line of board fence, or 
post and rail—four or five rails serving instead of twelve 
or thirteen in a worm fence. An ordinary post and rail 
enclosure, however, might not be a sufficient safe-guard 
against the depredations of swine, if these mischievous 
animals were suffered to roam at large; but fortunately 
they are mostly confined in orchards, or in styes. For 
other kinds of stock it will amply suffice. 

In connection with the agriculture of New York, some 
notice of the mills at Rochester, for the manufacture of 
flour, may not be out of place. Rochester is situated 
at the falls of the Genesee river, and commands an ex- 
tent of water power almost unrivaled. ‘The falls are 
ninety-six feet perpendicular, anda Jong line of mills is 
erected immediately below, rising from the bed of the ri. 
ver to above the summit of the bank, against the walls of 
which they rest. ‘The buildings therefore are considera- 
bly more than a hundred feet high, which allows fall 
enough for the water to be used, as in fact it is, two or 
three times, before it is finally discharged into the river. 
A canal, common to all the mills, conducts the water in 
front of the doors, and is extended on the erection of a new 
mill. It is a fortunate circumstance that this immense 
water should exist in the midst of an extensive wheat 
growing country, and on the inargin of the Erie canal, 
with every facility for the receptioa of grain, and the 
shipment of flour to the Atlantic cities. From Roches- 
ter, there is a lateral canal taken up the valley of the 
Genesee river, and a rail-road to Batavia. 

The agricultural enterprise of New York has received 
a powerful stimulus in the Erie canal, which traverses 
the state from cast to west, a distance of more than three 
hundred miles; and in the numerous lateral branches 
which are connected with it. Without this improve. 
ment, there would have been no outlet forthe produce of 
tha. fertile country ; and it would have remained like a 
giant with his lumbs in fetters. With it, however, no 
country has ever made more rapid strides in population 
and wealth. It is already found to be too smali to fur- 
nish a prompt and ready transportation for the increased 
amount of product and merchandize; and it is accord. 
ingly under a process of enlargement. Taternal improve- 
mont and agricultural enterprise, reciprocally acting on 
each other, have developed resources which even the pro- 
jectors of this work could not distinctly have foreseen. 
The products of the state have been many times multi- 
plied in value and amount, while the revenues derived 
from the public works have filled the treasury to over. 
flowing. The successful enterprise of New York has 
naturally stunulated other states to imitate her example, 
and to projoct systems of internal improvements on a 
scale of similar grandeur. But it is next to impossible 
that any of them can ever derive the same profits. ‘The 
existence of an immense back country of inexhaustible 
feriility, has been wanting to insure results equally suc. 
cessful to new undertakings. Posterior improvements, 
therefore, have been in some instances an actual expense, 
instead of a profitable investment. The order of things 

The back country was to be enrich. 
ed, or inother words to be made, while in New York it 
had already been perfectly formed by the hand of nature. 
If this diversity of circumstances has not been properly 
considered in every new enterprise, still we are warrant. 
ed in believing, that ultimate good will be effected. 

Along the whole line of the Erie canal, numerous 
and flourishing villages have sprung up, and every thing 
years the impress of industry and prosperity. Its con. 
plete success, and the triumph it has achieved over for. 
mer prejudices, and the asperities of party spirit, vindi- 
cate the right of its projector to be considered as one of 
the wisest and most distinguished men of his age. Ii is 
no longer termed in derision, as it was formerly, * Clin. 
ton’s big ditch ;” it is now “Ciinton’s noble line, mare 
immortal than that of Homer's.” 

(Conclusion next week.) 


Ohio papers are full of pork—swine—hogs- -- 


pigs— 
s:oats —quarters—hams—and sausages, 


It is enough to 


' make one equesl to read them.-- Buf. Cor. Air. 











Advice Gratis. 


The following ffom the Boston Courier describes » 
state of things which exist to a considerable extent in 
this section of country as well as in New England. 

A few days ago we heard a hearty and thrifty looking 
farmer inquiring, in a store on State-street, if the gentle. 
man knew of a place in a store where he could put one 
of his sons. At the risk of being thought impertinent, 
we asked him if he knew of a place in the country where 
a boy was wanted to turn up the sod. He said he did 
not then; he wanted a hand a while ago, but he hired 
this man, pointing to his companion, a hale, hearty man 
of thirty-five. ‘Tais led to some further conversation in 
which we learned, that the farmer thought it best to send 
his sons into the city, to learn to trade, particularly if 
they were not of stout constitution, and supply their 
places by hiring men to work on his farm. 

In this opinion the honest farmer—is by no means sin. 
gular, but we apprehend that the advocates of his doc. 
rine lie under a sad mistake. The love of speculation 
and the hopes of accumulating an independent fortune, 
or, at least, a competency, without actual personal labor, 
are the curse of New England. To country boys at 15 
or 16, the difficulties of trade and the dangerous uncer- 
tainties of shop-kceping are inconceivable. They see 
nothing hut ease and happiness in ihe employment of the 
well-dressed clerks of the counting house, and forthwith 
they must leave the farm, where money is turned up in 
every furrow, and health sparkles on every blade of grase, 
to throw away half a dozen years of the spring of life 
behind a counter. Their minority is closed, and they 
must then enter upon the world with little or no improve. 
ment in their moral, intellectual or physical habits, with 
no capital but their integrity and good name (if luckily 
they have been able to pass through a dangerous appren- 
ticeship without the loss of those qualitics) wherewith to 
commence business, and with the knowledge of no pro. 
fession, but one that is full of competitors, and which of- 
fers them no prospect of independence. The city is 
crowded with shop-keepers and there is no branch of what 
may be called trade that is not overdone. Ifa young man 
obtains credit for a small stock of dry goods, or hardware 
or groceries, ten chances to one he igunable to meet the 
first payment, and if he should be so fortunate as to have 
turned his stock and made a small profit by the revolution, 
the secoud or third period of payment finds him unpre. 
pared and he must either clear out (as the phrase is) and 
seek a living at some other remoter place, or he muet 
write ‘* Agent,” under his name, on the sign, and struggle 
with his debts and his bad luck a little longer. The re- 
sult of this latter arrangement need not be told. Every 
body knows how few of those who fail, ever recover from 
the shock which breken credit produces; and how hard it is 
for an ‘* Agent” of this description ever to recover the 
character of a principal. 

How happy would it be for hundreds and thousands of 
our young men, if they could be persuaded that a few 
acres of gronnd are a better capital, than as many thou. 
sands of dollars procured by writing their names at the 
boitom of a negotiable note; and what years of misery 
might be saved, if men would believe that a dollar actual. 
ly earned by honorable and healthful labor, as farmers 
and mechanics, is worth a hundred in prospect to be gained 
in trade and speculation. 

Mr. Whiting’s Crop of Wheat. 

We observed not long since that there was some mis. 
take in the statement which we made respecting Mr. 
Whiting’s crop of wheat. Since then we have had an 
interview, and the following is the substance of his story. 

In June, 1835, he ploughed up a piece of pasture land, 
and let it lay untilthe ensuing spring. He then cross 
ploughed it and put on a moderate coat of manure from 
his barn. He planted two acres to corn and beans and 
half an acre to potatoes. He ashed the corn twice, and 
plastered it once faithfully after it was up. 

In the spring of 1837, he ploughed the piece twice 
and sowed it (two and a half acres) to wheat, using five 
bushels of seed in all—harrowed it and gave it a tho. 
rough and faithful rolling. 

While the wheat was in the milk, hearing of the rav 
ages made by the grain worm, and that lime was a pre 
ventive, he seattered over his piece one cask of dry 
slacked lime. 

After harvesting, he thrashed and winnowed up seven. 
ty large bushels of good sound wheat. Mr.-Whiting 
thinks he is indebted to the use of the roller for his extra 
crop. By the use of this instrament the earth was 
brought in contact with the seed, and most of what he 
sowed came up; at any rate, much more than would 
have come up had he not rolled his land at all. 

Barizy. Mr. W. also stated that he raised fifty-two 
and a half bushels of barley during the past summer 
from three bushels of sowing. Ia this crop he also 
feels indebted to the roller which he used in a faithful 
nyvanner upon it when sowed. The land was loamy and 
dry. He used a roller three feet and a half in diameter, 
made by covering some old’cart wheels with plank.— Me, 
Former. 
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Reclaiming Bogs and Swamps. 

There is no one thing at present within the scope of 
our acquaintance that will so materially change the 
face of the State, and add so much to the actual value 
of its territory, and even its capital, as the reclaiming of 
bogs and that kind of land known by the name of Brook 
Intervale. When the deposit of vegetable matter which 
has been accumulating for ages, is deep, and it is not 
very wet, or in such a condition that the water can be 
commanded or controlled at pleasure, there is no better 

rass land among us. 

This kind of land is abundant in Maine, but has hith- 
erto been considered of not much value, and suffered to 
lie neglected—grown up to bushes and covered with 
mosses of no value at all. Where of such texture and 
consistency as to allow of cultivation, the best of grass- 
es may be raised upon them, and the profit can be easily 
ealculated by those living in their vicinity,and who know 
the price ef labor there and the value of hay. When 
they are of a more moist nature and will not grow the 
better or more common grasses, they will produce the 
coarser or less nutritious aquatic species in abundance, 
which are very good for sheep and young cattle during 
the colder parts of the winter. This kind of hay may 
be considered on an average to the farmer who has a 
large stock, equal in value to half that which is given 
for the common kind, and the yield per acre is often 
more. © Let us cypher a little about it. 

If it produce one ton per acre, and that ton costs you 
two dollars tu secure it, and brings you four dollars, you 
have anct income of two dollars upon the acre. Now 
two dollars. you know very well, is the interest of 33 
dollars and 33 and 1-3 rents, at 6 per cent. It is not un- 
fair, then, to consider the acre fairly worth that sum. 
If it should produce a ton and a half of hay, and that 
sold for the above price, the amount will be six dollars, 
or three dollars net income. Three dollars of course is 
the interest of fifty dollars, and is it wrong to value the 
acre actually worth that sum? 

Let any man therefore sit down and make a calcula- 
tion of the number of acres which there may be of this 
kind of soil in his town, now lying idle and comparative. 
ly speaking worth nothing; and then see what would be 
the gain to community, if they were cleared and pro- 
duced according to the above estimates. And if all 
these waste acres throughout the part of the state yet un- 
settled, were reclaimed and in operation, what an in. 
crease of valuable and taxable property would result. 
—Me. Farmer. 





From the Yankee Farmor. 


The Grain Worm. 
THIRTY DOLLARS PREMIUM. 


‘‘ Wheat is, in many parts of the country, subject to 
injury from an insect or worm, whose appearance is com. 
paratively recent, and whose habits are not well ascer- 
tained. He is making dreadful havoc in the wheat re. 
gions, producing in many cases, an entire destruction of 
extensive fields of the most promising appearance, and 
has advanced at the rate of about forty miles a year. 
The same insect, it is believed, has attacked barley, rye, 
and oats, with alarming success. The cultivation of 
barley has on this account been abandoned in some parts 
of this State, (Massachusetts) and so has the cultivation 
of wheat in what have heretofore been deemed some of 
the most productive wheat regions in New York.” 


The above is from the Rev. Henry Colman. Other 
writers have spoken of the ravages of this insect, and 
thousands of farmers have sowed in hope and rejoiced in 
the promise of their grain fields, but in harvest, instead 
of a rich reward for their industry, they have reaped no. 
thing. Agricultural Socicties have solicited the best in- 
formation on this subject, and many experiments have 
been tried, and remedies recommended, but none have 
been made known, on which farmers confidently rely. 
The insects have extended their ravages far and wide, 
and whole districts of many hundred thousand acres of 
the most promising grain have been destroyed. 


This subject is of the highest importance, not only to 
farmers, but to the whole community, and further experi. 
ments are necessary, in order, if possible, that a perfect 
preventive or security may be discovered, as it would 
be of incalculable worth to the country ; and for the pur. 
pose of stimulating to fresh inquiries, and calling forth 
the best information that can possibly be obtained on this 
subject, we hereby offer a premium of THIRTY DOL. 
LARS to any person who shall produce in writing, for 
publication in the Yankee Farmer, the most satisfactory 
history of this insect, describing minutely its habits, its 
mode of operation, and the surest mode against its de- 
predations. 


The premiums will be awarded by the decision of three 
eminent and experienced agriculturists. Communica. 
tions on this subject may be addressed to Cuarzes P. 
Bosson, Publisher, North Market Street, Boston, Mass.. 
orW. S. Cors, Publisher, Middle Street, Portland, Me. 




















Method of Converting Vegetable Matter into Ma- 
nure. 

Much has been said of late on the subject of convert- 
ing leaves and other vegetables into manure. ‘That 
leaves and other vegetable substances can be rendered of 
immense value to the farmer, by their conversion into 
manure, the experience of many has fully demonstrated. 
The following plan was recommended some years since, 
by H. Brown, Esq., a celebrated chemist, who stated in 
a paper presented to the ** Society for the encouragement 
of Arts,” &c., that he had found from numerous trials, 
made for several years in succession, by many of his 
friends, as well as by himself, the very great utility of the 
composition, as well as its cheapness, with the capabili- 
ty of its being made in any situation and in any quanti. 
ty. The mode of making it is as simple as it will be found 
productive. It is nothing more than green vegetable 
matter, decomposed by quick or fresh burnt lime. Upon 
a layer of vegetable matter, about a foot thick, a very 
thin layer of lime, beat small, is to be laid; and so on, 
vegetable matter, and then lime, alternately. Arter they 
have been put together a lew hours, the decomposition 
will begin to take place—and, unless prevented by a few 
sods, or a forkful of vegetables at hand, the mixture 
will break out into a blaze, which must, at all events, be 
avoided. In about twenty-four hours, the process will be 
complete, and you will have a quantity of ashes to lay 
on your land any time you wish. Any and all sorts of 
vegetables, and weeds of every description, if used green, 
will answer the purpose. ‘They will doubly serve the far. 
mer, as they willnot only be got at a sinall expense, but 
willin process of time render his farm far more valuable 
by depriving it of all noisome weeds. Dr. Brown states 
that he made a calculation with clover, grown for the 
purpose, and that one acre, ata single cutting, when de. 
composed by the above process, yielded a sufficient quan. 
tity of ashes to manure four acres. He states that the 
vegetables should be used as soon after they are cut as 
possible, and the lime as fresh from the kiln as the dis. 
tance willallow. Itappears that on these two circum. 
stances mainly depends the goodness of the composition. 
We think this planis worthy of further experiments, and 
we should be happy to communicate to the public the re- 
sult of any trials made for the purpose of testing its util. 
ity. —Furmer’s Cabinet. 


—_————— _-—— 


Swamp Muck. 

We have had several conversations with the farmers 
in our vicinity relative tothe query which we made a 
few numbers back concerning the use of swamp muck 
as a manure. 

Mr. Z. A. Merrow informs us that he has taken this 
substance out in the fall and used it in its natural state 
in the spring as a manure for potatoes. The result of 
the experiment was that the muck appeared to be nearly 
or quite as good for this purpose as coarse unfermented 
manures He does not suppose that it will last so long. 

Mr. Day, formerly of Leeds, corroborates the above 
statement, he having used it for manuring the potato 
crop in the same manner.—The statement of Mr. Met. 
calf, respecting his ruta baga crop published in this days 
paper, is also Jin favor of the use of this article.—Me. 
Farmer. 





From the Vermont Telegraph 
Lime as a Manure for Potatoes. 

Some things have already been said and done, on the 
subject of using lime in raising potatoes. The experi- 
ence of the friend whose name is attached to the state. 
ment below, goes to reeommend at least an experiment. 
Will not the quality of potatoes be improved by the use 
of lime, as well as the quantity increased ? 

Waterford, Jan. 1st, 1838. 

Respecting the use of lime in raising potatoes. I can 
make no accurate statement, as the result of my experi. 
ment,—as I was not at home when my hands commenced 
digging those that were limed,—but as near as I can eal. 
culate I obtained something like 100 bushels more for 
making use of about six bushels of slacked lime, in the 
following manner: I had about half a pint of lime placed 
in the hill, and had the potatoes dropped on it, and pres. 
sed thein down gently with the foot before covering. I 
was led to try the experiment by secing the effect pro. 
duced by some lime that had been used in a tannerv, be- 
ing put into the hills of some potatoes, Joun Ip. 
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Seeds for 1838, 
UST arrived at the Kochester Seed Store, a large im 
oF portation of English Field and Garden Seeds. of the 
growth of 1837; shipped from London this fall expressly to 
our order, and comptising a full assortment of the choicest 
kinds, such as 
Cabbage, 
Cau ttlower, 


Ruta Baga, 


Rye Grasse, 
Mange! Wurtzel, 


White Dutch 


Brocolh, Sugir Beet, Clover, 
Radish, Lucern, §c., &e. 
Tornep, Trefial, 


These Seeds are from one of the best establi shments in 
Ru ‘ope, and the perfee: satisfaction whieh they have hitherto 
given, is sufficient guarantee of their character, 

Dealere and others supplied at wholesale on very fevorable 
terms, pov lSitf REYNOLDS & BATEHAM 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


Extensive Sale of Imported Stock, 
At the Old Norton Farm, East Bloomfield, five miles west 
of Canandaigua, Ontario Co., New York, 

N UMEROUS applications having been made to pur. 

chase this stock, the proprictor has concluded, that 
in order to afford a fairopportunity to those who have al. 
ready made enquiries and others desirous of obtaining the 
breed to offer the same at 


PUBLIC AUCTION, 

On Wednesday the 2d of May next, 
on which day will be sold twenty Improved Durham 
Short Horns, Bulls, Cows and Heifers of various ages, 
Amongst the former is the famous Bull * Rover,” which 
was bred by the Earl of Carlisle, got by Rockingham, 
dam, (Cherry) by Wonderful, gr. dam by Alfred, &c. &c, 
Rockingham was by Fairfax, dam (Maria) by Young 
Albion; gr. dam, (Lady Sarah; by Pilot; gr gr. dam by 
Agamemnon. Also, ALEXANDER, Orion, SPLENDOR and 
others. And of the Cows and Heifers, Beauty, Pameose, 
own sister to Reformer, Prize, Lapy Bowen, Brirtiayz, 
&c. Ke. 

Three fall blooded Mares and one 3 year old Stud colt, 
ef pure racing breed, viz:—Brown Mare Fatconer, b 
Faicon, dam by Catton, (Hindclitf’s dam) Hannah by 
Sorceror Amclia, &c. 

Bay mare Miss Anprews, sister to Caroline, by Catton, 
dam by Dick Andrews; her dam by Sir Peter; Piay or 
Pay’s dam by Herod, &c. 

Chestnut Mare Jessica, by Velocipede, dam by Sancho; 
gr. dam Blacklock, and ‘Theodore’s dam. 

Bay stud colt, Humpuney Crinker, by Allen’s Humph- 
rey Clinker, dam Miss Audrews, &c. 

The well known stud horses Turk and ALrrep, whose 
stock for the two seasons they have stood is unsurpassed. 

Likewise about 20 Rams and a few Ewes of the im. 
proved New Leicester breed of Sheep. ‘These are chiefly 
from a Ram belonging to the celebrated breeder Sir Tat. 
ton Sykes, for which he paid 300 guineas. 

The whole of the above stock were selected from the 
highest order of blood in England by thoir present own- 
er who imported it direct to this country, and can be re- 
commended as worthy the notice aud confidence of 
breeders. 

Pedigrees may be had on, or previous to the day of sale, 
and further information obtained on application to 

THOMAS WEDDLE. 

East Bloomfield, 1st January, 1538. 

N. B.—The terms of payment will be liberal to those 
who wish. 








To Agriculturists and Others, 
HE subscriber, being just returned from England, 
made such arrangements whilst there as will enable 
him to import any quantity of the different breeds of 
Sheep, Cattle and Hogs, in that country. Those persons 
who wish to get Imported Stock, will be able to do so by 
applying, ifby letter, post paid, to 
JOHN COWLEN, 
Jan. 6, 1838. Tully, Onondaga county, N. Y. 
N. B.—The passage money only wil! be required previ- 
ous to their arrival in New York. 


— -——_—. 


N urseryman Wanted. 


A SOBER industrious man who is well acquainted 
with the Nursery business, and who also under- 
stands the management of Green House Plante, will find 
constant employment and good wages, by applying by 
letter or otherwise to the proprietor of the Butialo Nur. 
sery, Erie Co., N. Y. B. HODGE. 
Buffalo, Jan. 6, 1838. jan6i 3t 
i? For sale as usual a great variety of Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees, and Flowering Shrubs. Also, a large 
stock of Greenhouse and other Fiowering Plants. Print- 
ed Catalogues sent toevery applicant. B. H. 


Mouroe Horticultural Garden & Nuar- 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE CO., N.Y. 


fee. establishment now comprises over 20 
acres. covered compactly with frees and 
Plants in the different stuges of their growth. 

The subscriber offers to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of Frnch, German, 
English avd American varieties, consisting of Apples Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarine s, Quinces, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plunia, Hardy Roses, 
Vines,Creepers, Herb. ceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
splendid Pawonies, Double lahlias,&c. &c. 

Also, a large collectionof Green House Plants, of choice 
and select varicties, in good condition. 

O.ders respectfully solicied. Trees and Plants, when or- 
dered, are carcfully selected and faithfully packed, and if de- 
sired delivered on the canal one mile from the Nursery, 0: #* 
Rochester. 

Order<for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of 
“nis paper. 

Catalognes will be sent to every applicant gratis, or may be 
had by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 


April 1, 1837 ASA ROWE. 




















